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GUARD YOUR CREDIT AS A SACRED TRUST 


The MEMBER DECAL can be used on windows of your cash- 
ier’s cage and interviewing offices, or on the glass top of desks 
in your Credit Office. Size 3” by 4%”. Price 20 cents each 
or 3 for 50 cents. 


The MEMBER SIGN is mounted on a solid walnut base and 
should be placed on credit interviewers’ and manager’s desks. 


Size 342” by 434”. Price, 50 cents each. 


Let your customers know you are a MEMBER of a 
powerful National organization interested in sound 
credit granting. These signs will tell the story for you 
in an effective, yet dignified, way. 


For members of the National Retail Credit Association only 
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SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 

















CHRISTMAS 
1<9«4+3 


A Sincere Greeting embracing 
the hope that Christmas, 1945 mav bring 
to each of our members enlightened 
Conviction and steady guidance, renewed 
strength and a revaluation of those uni- 
versal and eternal qualities we call faith 
and brotherhood. And for 1944 . . . not 
the old Happy, Prosperous Aew Vear 
of vestervear’s Wishful thinking, but 
rather one of reality and direction with 
courage and vision to follow through. 
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May it come socon—with dignity 


and honor 


PEACE ON EARTH 
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Are You Ready 


FOR POSTWAR COMPETITION 


When peace comes, many of us will face 








edge and skill now to safeguard what he 





































some real'‘problems. It will be a time of has and be ready for the new opportunities 

strain and opportunity. Competition will be of the future. If you are that man or woman, 

sharper— mediocrity will suffer and ability the National Home Study Plan will help you 

rise to the top. The farseeing person will prepare for today’s responsibilities and 

prepare for this. He will increase his knowl- tomorrow’s opportunities. 
N.R.C.A. EXTENSION COURSES... 
Two courses are available. The course on RETAIL CREDIT awarded you. Your employer is notified of your success. € 
FUNDAMENTALS, based on the textbook by Dr. Clyde ful completion of the course. 
Wm. Phelps, is a “‘must” for the newcomer in credit , : . The D 
work; and for the credit correspondent the course on The price of each course is only $5.00. This coven 
STREAMLINED LETTERS prepared by Capt. Waldo J. everything—the cost of the textbook, the weekly qui Sam 
Marra, will provide a training which will inspire con- and ratings, three issues of the CREDIT WORLD, and the _ 
fidence. Certificate upon successful completion. At this low = 

price, everyone can afford to enroll. The textbooks alone Ann 

Upon enrollment you receive a copy of the textbook on retail at $4.00 a copy. 
which the course is based. A series of questions covering Partne 
each chapter is then sent weekly from the National Think it over! Is your future progress worth an invest§ 2, G 
Office. You are expected to submit your answers to ment of $5.00, plus a few hours of home study each : 
St. Louis where your work is graded. There is no final week? Remember—every man and woman who wants Pensio! 
examination—but you are given a final grade on the a more complete knowledge of credit and letter writing 2, 7 
basis of marks made weekly throughout the course. If needs this help. Enroll now, and prepare for a bigger 
you grade 70 or better, a Certificate of Proficiency is job! Do it TODAY. Cycle | 
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Here's Proof of the Value of Training the N.R.C.A. Way 


Scores of credit granters are studying these courses today. Their enthusiasm has exceeded 
all expectations. Here are just a few of the many appreciative comments from those who 
have completed N. R. C. A. Extension Courses: 
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Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Phila- Miss Alyce Vanden Berg, Passaic & Bergen v. H. Koch, Jr., Schuneman's Inc., Saint Paul. Oc 
delphia County Credit Bureau, Paterson, N. J. “Your course in STREAMLINED LETTERS was motif’ Cyrren 
““Your course in credit correspondence should be “The course in Retar Crepir FUNDAMENTALS helpful and I want to express my appreciation to 
on the “‘must”’ list of everyone who has occasion has benefited me because I work in a credit the National Retail Credit Association for offering B 
to write business letters. Anyone who completes bureau and only knew that side of the story. This such an educational feature. The course was a arom 
this course promotes his own welfare as well as course has helped me to know just what goes on , inspiration to better letter writing. It was of valu 
benefits his relations with the customer. It gives in the store from the time the applicant applies to me, and I think that anyone who takes For the 
one of the best returns on the market today for for an account to the time the account is paid.”’ course will benefit greatly from it.”’ 
the money invested.” Editori 
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“Your course, “STREAMLINED LETTERS” has “The National is to be congratulated for the f 
“Thank you for the kind and personal super- benefited me very much in helping me to form work they are doing in making it possible for 
vision you have given to me during the twelve more original and interesting letters. The differ- to improve ourselves. The course on STREAMLI 
weeks of this extension course. This is a course ence in the response to them is surprising. This LETTERS, in my opinion, is most efficiently pre ‘ 
that should be taken by every executive in any is truly a course that would help anyone in any sented. It is thorough, concise, and to the point Christm: 


position. It is time well spent.” phase of letter writing.” The benefits I’ve derived are many.’ 
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THe DEVELOPMENT OF A BUSINESS EXECUTIVE is a sequel to 
ELEVEN ATTRIBUTES OF A SUCCESSFUL ExeEcuTIvVE by Mr. Reyburn 
which appeared in the September, 1934 Credit World. Considerable 
interest in this subject was created by the first contribution of this 
author who kindly gave us permission to reproduce this article in 


It is copyrighted 1942 by 


Mr. Reyburn is now retired from active participation in the manage- 


’ 


ment of the Associated Dry Goods Corporation of which he was 


He is a director of Lord & Taylor, New 


York, and was formerly Chairman of the Board of Trustees, New York 


HUA PUNTA | 


In the field of business, we use the term “ex- 
ecutive” to designate a person holding a 
position of responsibility entailing super- 
vision over the work of others. ‘The busi- 
ness executive not only “executes” or carries 
out orders, but gives them; not only administers a plan 
handed to him, but must have the vision and the courage 
to devise his own plans and to perfect those that are 
entrusted to him. 





The executive is a leader, and a leader who must 
enlist others to work with him. An important part of 
his creative duties is the building and maintaining of an 
efficient organization. We sometimes speak of a busi- 
ness organization as a “human machine.” So it is, built 
not of mechanical parts but of human beings, whom the 
executive must understand, lead, teach and inspire. 


The demand for leadership is inherent in human 
nature. In all groups, social as well as business, such 
as the family, the tribe and the nation, each member is 
able to obtain his necessities, overcome his difficulties, 
insure his safety, and bring about the betterment of him- 
self and the race with less effort and more certainty when 
working with his fellows under leadership than when 
working alone. It is the leader’s responsibility to plan 
and teach others what to do, and to see that they do it. 


Who Shall Be Executives? 


In our industrial civilization, practically every nor- 
mal man wishes to be gainfully employed, to have a job. 
It is, of course, impossible for all to be leaders. Fortu- 
nately, there are many capable men and women who do 
not desire to become business executives, with the risks 
and responsibilities that such a position entails. To many 
people, contentment comes from the skillful performance 
of routine work, free of worry, permitting time after 
business for the pursuit of studies, sports or other 
avocations. 
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University School of Retailing. 


The man who does aspire to be an executive should 
view the job and himself thoughtfully, critically, im- 
personally; and decide whether or not it is the right 
job for him. He should ask himself whether he really 
wants the job, with all of its responsibilities and un- 
pleasant sides, as well as its rewards. 

For example, one who is so sensitive to criticism that 
he takes it very personally and draws within himself to 
nurse his grievances, would frequently find the work 
most unpleasant and himself seriously handicapped. The 
leader must take criticism impersonally from his lead- 
ers, from his associates, and from those he leads. He 
must not let it discourage him, whether it be just or at 
times unfair. 

He must learn, also, to criticize himself in an imper 
sonal manner. Ip this self-criticism he should -not hesi- 
tate to give himself praise that is justly due, exactly a 
he would if he were reviewing the work of an associate. 
All of this, if properly done, should increase rather than 
decrease his courage and self-confidence. The leader 
should never permit himself to acquire an inferiority 
complex. 

Leadership Exacts a Price 


If, after a searching study of himself and the job, a 
man still believes that the field of business leadership 
is the one most attractive to him, he should very seri 
ously ask himself, “Am I willing to pay the price?” 
There is, after all, a price to pay, just as there is for 
anything worth while in life. 

The road to success in leadership is not an easy one. 
It calls for hard work, long hours, patient attention to 
details, diligent study, and systematic self-discipline. The 
role of the business executive as portrayed on the stage 
and screen or as depicted in magazine articles is often 
quite different from the job in real life. Seldom doe 


the real executive’s work lead him out under the spot 
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light where he can receive the applause of an admiring 
audience ; most of his time is spent in hard work behind 
the scenes—in plain drudgery. 

But the task, with all of its drudgery, is absorbingly 
interesting to one who is naturally adapted to the work 
of leadership. He realizes that only through painstak- 
ing attention to detail, the conscientious doing of things 
uninteresting in themselves, can his decisions be accurate 
and his work successful; so he enjoys, rather than hates, 
the drudgery. He can see beyond to what it will bring. 
Moreover, he feels keenly his responsibility to those who 
look to him for guidance, and enjoys that responsibility. 


Qualities of a Successful Executive 


In an effort to improve myself, as well as to select 
good material from which to develop executives, it has 
helped me to think in terms of eleven general qualities 
or attributes which executives should possess, or try to 
possess. Of course, one cannot expect to rate or classify 
by measure, scale, or formula that most wonderful prod- 
uct of nature, a human being; but experience has shown 
that judgment is helped when such a complex problem 
is approached by systematic thinking, even though exact 
science be impossible. 

The eleven qualities that I would single out as the 
attributes of a successful executive are the following: 

(1) Health 

(2) Integrity 

(3) Intelligence 

(4) Industry 

(5) Practical experience 
(6) The inquiring mind 
(7) Judgment 

(8) Aptitude for teaching 
(9) Enthusiasm 
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(10) Capacity for following through 

(11) Ability to marshal and coordinate all of his 
knowledge and talents, and courage to put 
his decisions into action. 

The first four of the qualities listed may be regarded 
a% the foundation stones, since without them the others 
would be of little value. They are generally established 
rather early in life by parents, schools and the Church. 
The other seven qualities are important, but weakness 
in any one or two of them can more easily be overcome 
than in the case of the first four. Such weakness may 
tven be satisfactorily compensated for by unusual 
strength in the other qualities, but such strength should 
never be used as an excuse for a lack of effort in try- 
ing to build up the weak points. A balanced develop- 
ment should be the goal. It is by no means an impos- 
‘ible goal. Systematic effort will carry any man to it, 
‘ven though a part of his task includes the strengthening 
of the four attributes that we have named as founda- 
tion qualities. 
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‘withstand temptation. 


Conserve Your Endowment of Health 


The work of any executive calls for much effort. It 
is occasionally necessary to work long hours, even for 
weeks at a time. It is essential that the continuity of 
his work should not be broken too frequently by absence 
due to illness. We have to remember, also, that the 
physical nature is the soil in which the mental and moral 
nature must flourish or fade. All of these considerations 
make good health a most important asset to success as 
an executive. 

One is fortunate indeed to inherit a good physique, 
but even such a person must realize that this great gift 
may not safely be abused. If one is not so blessed, he 
must learn the daily habits of caring for what he has. 
He must learn what he may do and what he may not 
do, in his physical activities. 

Among my acquaintances have been several men who 
appeared frail but lived long and had young and vigorous 
minds until the end. Two of my most intimate friends, 
never robust, lived to be over eighty-five, and were alert 
and mentally youthful throughout their careers because 
they gave food, fresh air and exercise to their minds 
every day, and because each knew how to use his physical 
equipment intelligently. They did not eat to excess, 
work to excess, nor play to excess; nor did they dissipate 
in other ways. Your endowment of health may be great 
or it may be small, but in either case it should be thought- 
fully conserved. 


Integrity, Intelligence and Industry 


By integrity is meant uprightness of character, moral 
soundness, good personal behavior, honesty, strict fulfill- 
ment of promises, and strength of character sufficient to 
It has no substitute. One known 
to be lacking in this quality finds it very difficult to 
secure an important position. Where the evidence of 
that lack develops after he has been appointed, his leader 
cannot afford to waste time with him unless he recognizes 
his own weakness and asks for help to correct it. 

Intelligence is the faculty of so understanding and 
digesting personal experience as to be able to adapt one- 
self quickly and effectively to new circumstances and 
surroundings. It is the faculty of receiving evidence 
open-mindedly and of reasoning accurately from premise 
to conclusion. 

One evidence of intelligence, so often overlooked, is 
courtesy—the intelligent appreciation of other people. 
There are many people who appear to have splendid 
minds, but who are inclined to run roughshod over the 
feelings of others without apparently realizing that feel- 
ings or emotions, rather than ideas, are the mainsprings 
of our reactions and of the greater part of human be- 
havior. 

No executive can be rated high in intelligence who is 
so self-centered and proud of himself that he disregards 
the emotional side of those who work under his super- 
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vision. Nor could one be rated high in intelligence who 
is lacking in that other quality, so closely related to 
courtesy, which we call tact. Tact is defined as “the nice 
discernment of the best course of action under given 
conditions, especially the ability to deal with others 
without giving offense.”’ Courtesy is essentially a quality 
of character, while tact is essentially a quality of under- 
standing. Both come from within and are based on 
natural kindness, consideration for the feelings of others, 
willingness and ability to understand the other’s view- 
point, and keen sensitiveness to human reactions. 

There should also be an understanding of the im- 
portance of good personal appearance. It may be argued 
that appearance is only superficial, and that it is what 
is underneath that counts; but first impressions are 
based almost entirely on appearance, and first impressions 
are very important. The executive should always be 
careful to dress neatly and in good taste, avoiding any 
extreme which might invite ridicule. 

The fourth foundation quality is industry—the ability 
and willingness to apply one’s strength of mind and 
body diligently, persistently and effectively until the job 
is finished ; the will to weigh and plan and push each task 
through, one after the other, until the entire work is 
done. 


What Use Do You Make of Experience? 


Practical experience is listed as the fifth attribute of 
the successful executive, but experience is not so easily 
evaluated as one is apt to believe, for ability of any kind 
does not come through experience alone. Many people 
are rich in experience, yet none the wiser for it. Do not 
place too much weight on the amount of time a person 
has spent with a fine organization or in doing certain 
work, even though the work has been done successfully. 

One may, for a long period, function effectively 
through habits acquired by imitation, yet without learn- 
ing to observe closely, to analyze, or to think for oneself. 
Especially may this be true when the experience has been 
with an organization which has been uniformly success- 
ful over a long period of time. Such a person, when 
thrown into a new environment, may find his long 
experience of little value because the exact situations to 
which he has been accustomed will not be duplicated, 
and mere “habit patterns” will not solve the new 
problems. 

Long practical experience alone, then, does not neces- 
sarily make an executive. The important question is, 
what has been the attitude toward that experience? 
Walter Dill Scott, in his book on “Increasing Human 
Efficiency in Business,” describes three general attitudes 
toward experience. The first is the submissive or sug- 
gestible attitude, in which little or no attention or 
thought is given to the experience. The course of action 
is decided almost entirely by the instructions of a supe- 
rior, or by the chance suggestion of a bystander. When 
any decision is found to be wrong, the error is blamed 
on “poor advice” rather than where it belongs, namely, 
on poor judgment. 


Right and Wrong Attitudes Toward Experience 

A second attitude toward experience, also wrong, is 
of the self-contemplative type, in which attention is 
directed to one’s self rather than to the experience. 
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There are two extremes. The first is that in which the 
fear of making a mistake and the realization of one’s 
own weakness are so overpowering that no decision can 
be reached. The second extreme is the attitude of the 
egotist who thinks he knows everything and wants con- 
stantly to tell it. To him the new experience can teach 
nothing that he does not think he already knows. 

These two attitudes—suggestibility and self-contempla- 
tion—are useless so far as building up the mind and 
judgment is concerned. They permit the teachings of 
experience to slip through the mind without leaving an 
imprint. The one worth-while attitude is that of the 
inquiring mind, the problem attitude, in which one for- 
gets oneself and the person standing by and weighs only 
the facts and factors which have a bearing on the case. 

This is the state of mind in which one cannot be 
content to see a thing happen without learning why and 
how it happened. It clings tenaciously to the matter in 
hand until it has studied every phase. We are told that 
this capacity for concentrated attention, classification and 
analysis is what distinguishes the superior person from 
the mediocre one. Only with this attitude of mind can 
the full lesson of experience be assimilated. 

If, in addition to this desire to know, the executive 
shows in his contacts with others that patience and 
sympathy which afford him ready access to their minds 
and feelings, then information and suggestions will flow 
to him easily and naturally. 


Developing Good Judgment 


When investigation has secured all of the information 
obtainable in the time available, it must be put to use. 
Decisions must be made. If they are not made, there 
is really no value in investigating. Hence an executive 
should possess what we might call a judicial turn of 
mind; that is, a mind capable of an orderly and un- 
prejudiced weighing of all factors, including the opinions 
of others, and of arriving at a thoughtful decision that 
is correct in at least a large percentage of cases. Con- 
trary to popular belief, no one is born with good judg- 
ment. It is always built up through experience. 

Walter Dill Scott points out that there are two 
classes of judgment: First, practical judgment, based 
on the memory of what one has done or seen done; and 
second, reflective judgment, which is built upon lessons 
of many practical judgments. A man gains reflective 
judgment by classifying and comparing his experiences. 
When confronted with an unusual situation, a man of 
reflective judgment draws not only upon his memory of 
specific cases that are analogous, but also upon his whole 
experience, from which he has been able to establish 
certain basic principles. To do this, he must have had 
the proper attitude toward experience; he must have 
observed and tried to understand. He stored away in 
his mind, not a detailed memory of the experience, but 
the underlying fundamental principles that were the 
guides in that incident. 


Practice the Habit of Decision 


Any one who aims to be an executive should practice 
the habit of decision. He should try constantly to have 
a definite opinion on each subject. When he has arrived 
at one, he should test his judgment by watching actual 
results, or by telling what he thinks to someone who 
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knows more about the subject than he does. This should 
not be done aggressively but in a calm, confident way. 
To have his mistakes shown to him when he is wrong, 
and even to be laughed at a little, can be most helpful. 
If he has arrived thoughtfully at his conviction he should, 
however, not change too easily, but he should remember 
that the door of a healthy mind is always open. 

As the executive’s experience ripens, his practical 
judgment, which is based on accurate observation and 
memory of facts, and his reflective judgment, which is 
based on the orderly classification of facts, generate two 
higher and more daring qualities, imagination and vision 
—a pair of spirited steeds which may carry him quickly 
and safely to a distant and desired destination; or, if 
uncontrolled or used carelessly, wreck him at the first 
turn of the highway. 


The Business Executive as a Teacher 


The next essential for success as an executive is an 
aptitude for teaching. The executive should have the 
ability to set forth truthfully and logically, persuasively 
and inspiringly, the plan and the detailed duties necessary 
in carrying on his work. This teaching should be done 
simply and naturally, so that the person taught can, in 
his turn, teach others. 

It is a mistake to assume that the man who is a master 
of his subject is hard to understand. On the contrary, 
the ability to say a profound thing in a simple way is 
proof of mental capacity. If we teach in simple language, 
we give our aides, our teammates, the ability to do a 
thing which most of us like very much to do, and that 
is to teach others. The type of teaching a_ business 
executive must do requires certain qualities not always 
considered necessary for success in an educational institu- 
tion; consequently, meve teaching experience, even if very 
successful, is not a sure evidence of possessing the aptitude 
for teaching as the business world requires it. 

The younger employee and the junior executive have 
much of the student’s attitude toward a teacher and are 
generally very receptive to instruction. In undertaking 
to teach older employees or senior executives, one must 
know how to ask questions thoughtfully and tactfully 
#0 as to bring out the ideas of the person one would teach. 
Often this person will see for himself where his ideas are 
wrong, and teaching in the usual sense of the word will 
be unnecessary. The “pupil” will have discovered the 
truth for himself. This, in reality, is the highest type 
of teaching, and the ability to ask questions skillfully is 
an important asset to the business executive. 


Having and Sharing Enthusiasm 


There is no trait more universally possessed by success- 
tul executives than enthusiasm. Without it very little 
can be accomplished in leadership. The leader must be 
interested in his work and enthusiastic about it, if he 
expects others to be. After all, there is no game or sport 
in which one may participate for sheer amusement that 
has more elements to make it interesting than the game 
of business—the game of determining and supplying 
human wants, of envisioning and creating new products 
or services, of building an efficient organization for pro- 
ducing or marketing or financing what our fellow men 
desire and need. The game is intricate, and calls for the 
best thinking of which anyone is capable. It has variety 








—no two seasons, no two days, no two salesmen or 


customers are ever alike. It has in it an element of 
chance and excitement—the outcome of every venture is 
in the balance. Finally, it offers a very real reward for 
success. 

The business leader must feel enthusiasm for his work, 
and be capable of inspiring a like enthusiasm in others, 
but along with enthusiasm should go a calmness which 
refuses to be ruffled by every wind that blows, and an 
evenness of disposition which permits neither fits of 
temper nor spells of moodiness. The enthusiasm of the 
real executive is not superficial; it is strong, deep, in- 
telligent, calm and courageous. 


The Capacity for Following Through 


Many executives fail because they do not follow 
through what they have started. They launch a program 
of improvement and are very enthusiastic about it for a 
time; then, long before the project is completed, they 
lost interest in it and turn to something new. The execu- 
tive must watch for and guard against a tendency in 
himself, and also in others, to use the necessity for 
speed as an excuse for lack of thoroughness, for the 
failure to follow through. 

One of the best ways of overcoming this bad habit 
is to cultivate the good habit of planning even small 
undertakings all the way through, including in the plan 
a definite follow-up program and not forgetting the 
use of a “tickler” system to see that each thing is done 
as planned. Nor will the thorough-going executive for- 
get that a large and important part of his work is that 
of systematizing and supervising the carrying out of the 
details of accepted practices. He will never shirk the 
performance of regular and routine duties. 


Coordinating Executive Abilities 

The eleventh and last of our list of qualities essential 
to successful leadership is one without which all of the 
others are almost valueless. It is the courage and ability 
to control, coordinate, and marshal all of his talents so 
that he accomplishes the desired purpose swiftly, quietly 
and effectively. To develop this skill the executive should 
think of his abilities as separate from himself, just as 
if they were units of an army and he were the general. 
He should marshal his forces so that the stronger units 
are always on the active “front.” 

The real leader is neither weak nor timid. He has 
determination, force and self-confidence. He has been 
given responsibility because his record demonstrates his 
ability to get things done regardless of obstacles, and 
he is unafraid of losing. When it is necessary for him 
to do so, he has the courage to assume full. responsibility 
for and carry out unpleasant decisions, such as replac- 
ing an unsatisfactory employee or putting through a 
general salary cut. He has the courage, also, to make 
an about face when he sees from new evidence that the 
plan which had his fullest and most enthusiastic confi- 
dence only yesterday is today unwise. 

The executive needs more than ordinary self-reliance. 
There is a continual temptation to unload the conse- 
quences of responsibility upon agencies beyond his control 
—upon economic conditions, the weather, government 
regulation, and so forth. The person who allows his 


(Turn to “Business Executive,” page 28.) 
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Credit Structure 


With the extension of government control 
over installment and open-account sales, 


credit practices are changing rapidly, and 
are receiving considerable publicity. It is 
an appropriate time, therefore, to consider 
possibilities for improvement in the consumer credit 
structure. 





More information as a basis on which to grant or 
reject applications for credit is clearly desirable. Before 
extending credit privileges, merchants need to have as 
many facts as possible about each applicant’s total debt- 
load. Such information is especially important now 
when the conditions under which most families are living 
are highly insecure, and when so many more elements 
than usual are unpredictable. 


But facts about total debt-load are difficult to acquire. 
Customers are reluctant to reveal highly personal in- 
formation, and credit bureau reports often give only a 
partial view. It appears, however, that more could be 
learned through both these sources if merchants utilized 
them more adequately. 


The majority of customers do not realize the social 
importance of their individual cooperation in the estab- 
lishment of a sound basis for credit decisions. They need 
help in understanding the purpose of the questions asked, 
and the value of coming to an interview with figures in 
hand and with willingness to take time for a full dis- 
cussion of their circumstances. 


The development among customers of an understand- 
ing of what is involved in the merchants’ extension of 
credit privileges would do much to bring about an open 
attitude toward revealing their financial situation. Cus- 
tomers, for the most part, know very little about the 
kinds of information that count in determining their 
eligibility for credit. Largely unaware of the existence 
of a credit bureau in their communities, they do not 
expect local merchants to know of their recent difficulty 
with the landlord, and of the grocery bill left unpaid at 
the summer resort. Customers in general need to learn 
about the process by which their own credit records are 
built, about the credit bureau as a source of information, 
and about the ways in which they themselves can improve 
their relationships with credit granters. 


Teachers of groups at various age levels are increas- 
ingly interested in helping their students become ac- 
quainted with local institutions and agencies serving con- 
sumers. Even in the elementary schools opportunities 
occur for developing attitudes regarding credit. Mer- 

*Ann Aikin is an instructor in the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. Recently she com- 
pleted a study of credit bureaus from the consumer’s point of 


view in which 46 credit bureau managers and 300 credit 
granters were interviewed. 
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Improving the Consumer 


Aun Aihin' 


chants, recognizing the immediate benefits to themselves 
from changed consumer attitudes, are the ones in this in- 
stance who need to reach out to the teachers. 

In educating the public, the credit bureau also is in a 
position to help materially, if its employees know how 
to take advantage of the occasion to talk directly with 
customers about the ways in which their credit records 
are built, and how the entire credit system operates. Of 
course, if the merchants wish the bureau to assume this 
educational function, they must be ready to give it 
financial backing and encouragement. 

Merchants, however, have certain immediate oppor- 
tunities to invite a favorable reaction among credit users. 
One possibility is through providing a private, attractive, 
and comfortable place for conferences. Another is in 
having an interviewer who is skilled in establishing 
cordial relationships and in promoting an atmosphere 
conducive to free conversation. 

As a result of the customer’s statement of his circum- 
stances, the credit bureau report, too, can be improved. 
From the merchant’s review of what has been said dur- 
ing the interview at the store, the credit bureau investi- 
gator may obtain enough leads to enable him to con- 
struct for the merchant a more nearly complete summary 
of the applicant’s debt-load than if the investigator him- 
self had had to ferret out all the facts. 

Of course, merchants can improve the quality of re 
ports directly by making prompt, accurate, and complete 
replies to the bureau’s requests for information and 
ledger experience. Even though the labor involved in 
such replies is an expense, it would appear to be money 
well spent if the reports become the basis for more 
competent judgments about the extension of credit. 


Another suggestion relates to the desirability, from the 
standpoint of public welfare, of a system of community 
Supplementing the present Federal reg- 
ulation of terms with some type of joint local control 
would put credit granting on a more secure basis. Be 
sides the present value of such measures, the experience in 
working together on credit problems and the setting in 
order of machinery for exerting control might prove 
invaluable in adjusting to the postwar period, when it is 
hoped that the power of decision on credit questions of 
local concern will be again in the hands of the merchants. 


credit control. 





Reading this majagiaa conepilly) 
and regularly will contribute to 
qour success ata Credit Executive 
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Partners in Postwar Credit Control 





R. G. Tresper 








un 

It is generally admitted that there will be a 
wselvel need for a tremendous volume of consumer 
his im credit after the war. I think it extremely 

unlikely that the reserve in War Bonds 
al and other savings will be either adequate 
1s 1n 4) or likely to be immediately liquidated to pay for con- 
ad how sumer goods. Just as at present we have campaigns to 
y with buy War Bonds; in the postwar peace era we will have 
records § these same campaigns to influence the public to hold 
s. Of} War Bonds or buy Peace Bonds and avoid inflation. 
ne this Students of marketing point out that there will be an 


give it § aggregate accumulated demand for 21 million major 
purchase units such as automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
oppor- | ing machines, radios, stoves, household furniture, and 
t users, | reconstruction of homes and building within a short time 
ractive, | immediately after the war. Add to this the probable ex- 
cis in } pansion in short-term consumer credit and it is readily 
blishing | #Parent that the problem of controlling this huge ex- 
pansion of credit will become indeed one of the major 


iosphere ‘ 
peacetime problems. 

: With only the beginning of the end of the war in 
circul ight we find various pressure groups being formed for 
iproved. : : ‘ 3 
“ad the purpose of advocating or opposing regimented credit 
7 control. One of these groups points out that through 
invest | government regulation losses have been reduced and, 
” ae therefore, that in the long run these savings will revert 
ae to the consumer. Perhaps if we followed this line of 
tor him- 


reasoning to its ultimate we might conclude that all 
credit losses could be eliminated by compelling everyone 
y of re Bi pay cash. At about this point we would probably be 
complete deciding for Mrs. John Q. Citizen that we could save 
ion and her more money by passing upon whether she ought to 
olved iM fiyy the article at all. 

ve mone)# After the emergency, unless Congress decides to the 
or mor} contrary, the regulation of credit by government control 
redit. will cease. Let us try to visualize just what will happen 
from the}on this day when all brakes are removed. 

munity} Will a dollar down and a dollar a week scream at us 
leral reg-Sitom heavy black headlines of ads? Will open account 
1 control fstores let down the bars for those “good but slow ac- 
asis. Befrunts’”? Will accounts receivable pyramid into the 
erience ifbillions? Will our average family exercise their ability 
setting if }t secure credit, and load themselves down with obliga- 
sht proveftions for commodities which they were unable to buy 
when it isfduring the war? 

estions of Will our war plant workers move to other fields and 
nerchants. fave millions of unpaid obligations scattered over the 
uuntry? Will the sacredness of credit obligations so 
mg held dear be forgotten by a generation of pur- 
hasers who have not been sold on this way of doing 


A b Pusiness? Or will there be a total breakdown of morals 













*Vice-President, Greensboro Merchants’ Assn., Inc., Greens- 

o, N. C.; President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America; 

ie talk delivered before the Southern Credit Conference, 
tlanta, Ga., August 18, 1943. 


and no longer a man’s word considered as good as his 
bond ? 

These questions will demand an answer. Now, no 
man can look into the future and with accuracy prophesy 
as to what conditions will actually be in the credit field. 
In credit circles it is a well known saying that “we judge 
the future by the past.” We do know that there will be 
serious problems to meet—problems of community and 
individual credit control. 

Credit executives and credit bureau manages owe it 
to themselves and to their communities to control credit 
so ably and efficiently that there will be no wildly 
inflationary swing of credit used as a substitute for 
money. They will face an acid test to determine whether 
credit which has been used to weave the very pattern of 
the high standards of living enjoyed by America will 
continue as a part of our private enterprise, or whether 
it too will be a war or postwar casualty. 

In every community the credit bureau has directly and 
indirectly been a restraining influence on unwise credit 
extension. This fact has been accepted not only by 
businessmen but by consumers themselves. It has been 
a safety valve keeping even the flow of credit and in- 
fluencing the payment of bills. 

In the postwar period we can visualize a closer, more 
smoothly working partnership between credit executives 
and credit bureau managers so that the difficult period 
ahead will be passed without a breakdown in our way 
of doing business. 


A Cooperative Partnership 


Credit bureau managers will welcome the opportunity 
of a closer working arrangement with credit executives. 
We feel as one partner in this arrangement that we 
should sit down together and discuss our individual 
cases. We want to feel that as partners we are mutually 
informed on each other’s problems. We would like to 
know, too, in what way credit executives feel that we 
can better serve them in their plans for the postwar 
period. 

No participation in which the partners fail to reach 
a complete understanding of what is expected from each 
can be successful. On the other hand, we both know that 
in that partnership in which each partner understands 
thoroughly the duties and obligations of each, and in 
which each contributes his full share of thinking, plan- 
ning and working will be successful. 

In the roaring twenties at a time when we experienced 
the gigantic Florida Land Boom, every man a million- 
aire in the stock market, bathtub gin and ballooning 
prices, credit men and credit bureau managers so success- 
fully kept their feet on the ground as to demonstrate 
that accounts receivable were more sound than stocks 


(Turn to “Postwar Credit,’’ page 23.) 
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If a letter is worth writing, it should be writ- 
ten to get results. It should be worded in 
such a way that the reader will do what 
you want him to do. Since the ending is 
the last thing that the reader reads and, 
therefore, the last thing he remembers, it is important 
that you make the final sentence count. 





One of the most effective ways to end a letter is to 
close quickly and ask for positive action. At the end of 
a letter, you can be much more positive than at the be- 
ginning. Your reader has heard your story and, if it 
has been well told, he is in a receptive mood. Make it 
easy for him to act. Wind up your letter by telling 
him what you expect him to do and let him understand 
that you have no doubt in your mind about his reaction. 
Don’t “hope” or “trust” or give him a choice of two 
alternatives by using that dangerous word “if.” 

Moreover, date the action you want. Never tell a 
customer to send his check ‘“‘as soon as possible” or “at 
your earliest convenience.” Neither of these phrases 
impels action or even suggests that you are much con- 
cerned about getting it. But when you ask that a 
check be returned “by December 15,” you put a defi- 
nite time limit in the reader’s mind. As a result, he is 
more likely to comply with your suggestion. 

Finally, always avoid closing with moss-grown phrases 
like “Thanking you in advance for your check, we are” 
—‘‘Assuring you of our cooperation, we are,” and “Hop- 
ing to hear from you by return mail, we are.” Of 
course, there should always be an element of courtesy in 
the closing urge, but those phrases have been so long 
employed they have lost all meaning and actually are 
pitifully weak. 

In fact, there is no form of ending so feeble as that 
which starts with a participle, such as, “Hoping,” 
“Trusting,” or “Thanking.” The remedy is to change 
the participle into a subject and predicate and express 
the idea in a complete sentence. Then, instead of say- 
ing, “Hoping that we can be of further service, we are,” 
you will say naturally—‘‘Whenever we can be of fur- 
ther service, please feel free to call upon us.” 

You can close: 

1. By making a definite, to-the-point statement, such as, 
“From past experience we know we can depend on you to give 
this prompt attention.” 

2. You can make a courteous request by saying, for example: 
“Will you please write us before Saturday?” 

3. Or a courteous command, such as: “Please use the en- 
velope enclosed in replying.” 


4. And you can ask a pertinent question like this: “Can you 
arrange to do this?” 


This Month’s Illustrations» > 


“Congratulations on the good work you are doing in 
carrying on the Credit Department Letters page in The 
Crepit Wor.p,” writes Mr. W. F. Bradley, Credit 
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Manager, Gump’s, San Francisco. “It’s a good thing to 
help one another in improving our letters,” he adds, 
“and I am glad to tell you that I have profited from 
the many letters appearing in The Crepir Wor p.” 

Our sincere thanks to Mr. Bradley for his generous 
comments and for the sparkling example of straight 
thinking shown in [Illustration No. 1. A well-worded 
collection letter that is written wholly from the reader's 
point of view, it should prove to be an effective addition 
to any collection follow-up. The manner in which it 
employs a face-saving appeal to the debtor makes it easy 
to understand why Gump’s have had such “good suc- 
cess with it in ‘smoking out’ customers who do not reply 
to the first or second notice.” 

The original “Halfway” letter was an inactive ac 
count letter prepared by the late Daniel J. Hannefin 
for the Better Letters Service. Illustration No. 2 shows 
how Mr. F. W. Barton, W. H. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has cleverly adapted the idea 
for collection purposes. Notice how this effective letter 
employs the same principle as displayed in J/lustration 
No. 1—that of treating the problem from the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint—and how action on the reader’s part 
is made easy by providing him with an addressed en- 
velope in which to enclose his check or reply. 

The outstanding “Thank You” letter reproduced in 
Illustration No. 3 was sent in by Mr. E. L. Goodman, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Burger-Phillips, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, who writes: “This letter is being sent 
to every prompt-paying customer. A different section 
of the alphabet is completed each month.” 





Here’s a letter you can adapt to your own business— 
whatever it is. Notice the .attraetive layout and the 
resourceful manner in which the letter ties in with 
present-day conditions. Not only that, the message 
carries a natural sincerity that is bound to make a good 
impression on customers and bind them more closely to 
the store. Our compliments, Mr. Goodman! 

Illustration No. 4, an attractively printed and well- 
worded collection notice, comes from Mr. Charles E. 
Evans, Assistant Secretary, The August W. Smith Com 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C. Designed to deal with a prob 
lem which is common to most credit offices—that of col- 
lecting small accounts—its pointed, yet courteous, mes 
sage should prove extremely effective. 

The attention-getting card shown in Illustration No. 
5 is one which has proved very successful in collecting 
defaulted accounts, according to Mr. James F. Asbury, 
Credit Manager, Dobyns-Taylor Hardware Company, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. Printed in two colors, it carri¢é 
a forceful appeal for action and is a good example of 
concise, effective wording. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to alll! 


























BURGER-PHILLIPS 


(1) October 25, 1945 


# September 11, 1943 


. ; Mr. Frank D. Francis, 
ing to : #1 Market St., 
adds, ax San Francisco, Celif. 


BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA 


250 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 














Mrs. E. L. Goodman 
3212 Pawnee Ave. 
Birminghan, Ala. 


Dear Mrs. Goodman: 





You are one of our charge 
from BS Deer Mr. Francis: customers to whom it is a pleasure 
” ss to award an "A" for the prompt man- 
3S Your sccount hes always been paid promptly, ner in which your account is paid. 
80 probably there is some reason why the present bal- 
nerous : ance bas not es yet been cleared up. Just as the Army and Navy recognize 


’ . ' @aximum production and efficiency through the 
raight verhaps you are withholding payment beceuse "B" rating, credit men award an "A" to patrons 
; of @ correction or an adjustment that should have been who have maintained an excellent record for 
vorded Bod made; if so, please tell us sbout it and we will be rompt t 
der’s glad to see thet the metter is quickly straightened a oo 
ea : 


out. 
dition ie You will readily agree that the edvantages 
hich it AS geined by paying up your eccount promptly are worth- 
1 bes while keeping, eo we shall look forward to hearing 
. f b ° 
it easy rom you in the next mail 


D. 








Thies is simply our way of saying 
“Thank You" for your wholehearted co-operation 
during these stirring, eventful days. 


We shall not forget it. 


rd suc- Yours very truly, Sincerely yours, 


t reply r YY. -~ i y BURGRRSPHILLJPS, COMPANY, 
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uced s November 12, 1945 
oodman, 

3irming- 

ing sent Mr. George L, Dorr 


: 135 State Street 
section Unionville, Massachusetts 




















Dear Mr, Dorr: 





isiness— 


and of May we count on you to 
i wit meet us halfway? We are always - R LOOKED, BUT 
a ceean to compete ee thong wit a sees nraasetts 2 
message ¥ whom we have had p ok —. =. | Uince'ones' me orm movances 
j doing business. PROMPTNESS IS OF MUTUAL 

cag hee heard from you concerning your past | THIS REMINDER. RETURNED wiTH 
losely to : due account of $116.87, we are at a 

‘losel} Be) 


|| YOUR REMITTANCE WILL DISPOSE 
loss to know how we may be helpful OF Tr#S SMALL BALANCE, 


Gaur Mais 


to you. 





iH] , Won't you, therefore, 
nd wee q jot dom on the other a 
, letter eny suggestions as 
varles E. we may cooperate with you to reach 
ith Com ff an understanding that will be 
ob- satisfactory to us both? 
. mt 2 The enclosed envelope 


at of col ie is for your convenience. 
mes | f 
—_ Very truly yours 


SAWYER'S 
ation No. 


collecting | mtb L t 

. Asbury, Credit Dept. era 
Ss. 

it arta iil “ingsport, 1AYLor 

: . F Ye 

it carrié 

<ample of SAWYER’S HOME FINANCE DEPT. MAKES IT EASY TO BUILD OR MODERNIZE 
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MORE THAN 350 
friends and guests honored Joseph A. White, 
President of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, at a testimonial dinner given by the 
Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh at the 
William Penn Hotel on October 14. 


Speakers on the program included Erwin 
Kant, Ed. Schuster & Co., a past president of 
the National; P. C. Hodill, President, Jonas- 
son’s, Pittsburgh; A. B. Buckeridge, Executive 
Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater New 
York, and Vice-President of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America; Frank L. Duggan, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh; Robert 
M. Overall, President, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; Ross R. McCoy, President, Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania; and L. S. Crowder, General 
Manager-Treasurer of the National Association. Each 
speaker, in referring to Mr. White, praised him for his 
ability and mentioned him as an outstanding credit ex- 
ecutive. The invocation was given by the Rev. P. J. 
O’Connor of St. Peter’s Church, McKeesport, who bap- 
tized Mr. White. 

Colonel Franklin Blackstone of Frank & Seder, an- 
other former National President, was the toastmaster ; 
C. W. Orwig, Commonwealth Trust Co., was General 
Chairman of the affair; Harry E. Wilson, Gimbel Bros., 
had charge of the banquet; and Robert W. Sloan, Rey- 
mer & Bros., arranged for the entertainment. Group 
singing was a highlight of the entertainment program 
with Tom McCaffrey of Thos. McCaffrey Co., as song 
leader. Organ music was furnished by a well known 
local organist and three hours of dancing followed the 
banquet. 


credit executives, 


Pittsburgh Honors President White 


The Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh are hosts at testimonial dinner for Joe White 








In appreciation for what Mr. White had 
done for the Retail Credit Association of 
Pittsburgh he was given a beautiful traveling 
bag which was presented to him by Erwin 
Kant. 

The National Office was represented by 
L. S. Crowder; Second Vice-President E. E. 
Paddon of Lammert’s, St. Louis; and Na- 
tional Directors, R. C. Warren, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Erwin Kant. 


Besides the many out-of-town visitors who 
honored Mr. White there were many, many 
telegrams and letters wishing him success in his admin- 
istration and expressing confidence that he would do an 
excellent job. 

Mr. White has been connected with his present firm, 
the Harris Stores Company, Pittsburgh, since 1929 and 
was elected Director and Vice-President of this Company 
in 1936. He was elected First Vice-President of the 
National Retail Credit Association at the New Orleans 
Convention in 1942. At the New York and San Antonio 
Conventions he was Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. A past president and director of the Pittsburgh 
Retail Credit Association, he has a record of having 
missed only one meeting in fourteen years. He is also a 
Director and Treasurer of The Credit Bureau, Pitts- 
burgh. 

He is a staunch supporter of good credit practice in 
the extension of credit and is convinced that instalment 
credit is sound as long as it is carefully extended. 

Below is a picture of the guest of honor and others 
taken at the speakers’ table by THE PITTSBURGH SUN- 


TELEGRAPH. “He 








L. S. Crowder 


Cc. W. Orwig 
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Erwin Kant 


Joseph A. White 





Col. Franklin Blackstone 
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...and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings 


Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the “‘War Bonds 
for Christmas”’ story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 





4 
! 


plan 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 


Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 
increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by National Retail Credit Association 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Pension Checks of Veterans’ Widows .. 2 preston Shealey 








Merchants who are cashing checks for wid- 
ows of deceased veterans are being presented 
with a problem of importance because the 
aggregate number of such checks is increasing 
and may assume much larger proportions in 
the not too distant future. One Washington depart- 
ment store cashes on an average of twenty such checks per 
month. Another store was recently called upon by the 
Treasury Department to return the amount of several 
checks which the store had cashed and as to which it was 
said by the Government that the widow had remarried 
at the time the checks were cashed. The store had no 
knowledge at the time of cashing the checks that the 
widow had remarried. For this reason reclamation by 
the Government has apparently been dropped. 

By law, pensions granted to widows of deceased 
veterans automatically cease upon remarriage. Such 
pension checks bear descriptive words after the name 
of the payee, such as “Mary Brown, unremarried widow 
of John Brown, deceased.” It is these descriptive words 
which cause the trouble. To omit them and instead 
place a certification at the top and on the reverse side 
of the check just above where the payee endorses the 
check would limit the negotiability of the checks. To 


INACTIVE STICKER — 


Certainly!! 


YOU CAN STILL USE 
YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT 


Government regulations have 








not cancelled your charge 
privilege. As inthe past, your 


charge account here is wait- 


ing for you to say ‘’Charge it.’ 





The “Certainly” sticker, shown above, is a new 
National Approved INACTIVE STICKER 
which is producing good results for so many 
of our members. It contains a timely, vital 
message . . . bringing to inactive customers a 
word of encouragement and an assurance that 
their charge privilege is still available. . . 
You too, can use it to bring back many valuable 
customers. 


Printed in reverse, in blue ink, on goldenrod 








paper. Price, $2.00 a thousand. 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building * St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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obtain legislation relieving the endorsee from liability 
under all circumstances is believed to be impossible. This 
was the problem presented to me for solution by mem- 
bers of our Legislative Committee meeting with Presi- 
dent White in Washington on September 3, 1943. 

On April 11, 1940, Assistant Secretary Sullivan, of 
the Treasury Department, interpreted an opinion of the 
Comptroller General (March 22, 1940: 19 C. G. 806) 
as follows: “In all cases of improper negotiation after 
remarriage an investigation will be made to ascertain 
whether the payee’s immediate transferee had actual 
knowledge concerning her true marital status and that 
reclamation will be sought only in those cases at the 
time the check was negotiated.” Subsequently, I asked 
the Treasury Department for a ruling as to whether 
its interpretation of April 11, 1940, of the Comptroller 
General decision referred to, was applicable to mer- 
chants. On September 25, 1943, D. W. Bell, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, wrote that the ruling of 
April 11, 1940, “is applicable to merchants cashing checks 
under similar circumstances.” 

Thereafter, my attention was invited to several 
stances which might have indicated that the Treasury 
Department had not followed its ruling as outlined. In- 
vestigation, however, has’ convinced me that such is not 
the fact and that if merchants are careful to ascertain at 
the time they cash such checks that they do not possess 
actual knowledge or information from which such knowl- 
edge could have been obtained that the widow had remar- 
ried, demands for repayment from the Treasury Depart- 
ment will not be presented. If there are any instances to 
the contrary, I will be glad to refer them to the Treas- 
ury Department for investigation. 


Form of Affidavit 


Several stores in Washington, as an added precau- 
tion to examination of their files, are requiring an afh- 
davit when requests are made to cash such checks. Fol- 
lowing is a form of affidavit which I revised. It is based 
on a similar affidavit used by Lansburgh & Bro., Wash- 
ington, and prepared by its treasurer, M. P. Shlesinger. 

AFFIDAVIT 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA} SS: 

By seieaticseacanaalidanabalaai ee 
being duly sorn according to law, depose and say that I am 
a beneficiary of the widows’ pension fund of the Veterans 
Administration as the widow of --------------------- , de- 
ceased; that I have not remarried since being granted relief 
from said fund; that I have presented to ------------------ oa 
and endorsed as such unremarried widow of said ~-------- 
eudaenooiaie , deceased, a check of the Federal Government made 
payable to me, pe aa a a , for the sum of 
es ; and that I have received said amount from said 


et | 


Notarial seal. deceased. 


Recent court decisions pertinent to this matter may 
be of interest. They hold to the same effect as in the 
ruling of April 11, 1940, of the Treasury Department 
referred to above, and are: U. S. v. Pittsburgh-Peoples 
Trust Co. (34 Fed. Supp. 230) and Bryant v. Me- 
Gowan (30 At. Rep. 2d 667), the latter a 1943 case. 
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DO YOUR LETTERS 


MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION?° 


very letter you write makes an impression— 
E good or bad. You are helping to build, or 
destroy, the reputation of your firm. True, your 
collection letters may get the money these days, 
but do they also retain customer goodwill? 


Haven't you often wished there was some way 
you could improve your credit letters—some serv- 
ice, perhaps, that would come to you regularly 
to show you how to make your letters more 
human? Admitted, there are many excellent 


textbooks on business correspondence available. 


But what you want—judging from the requests 
that have come to the National Office—is some- 
thing more than a textbook. You are looking for 
a better letter service designed exclusively to 
streamline your correspondence—a service that 
will combine model credit letters for your own 
use and practical suggestions for the improvement 
of your own letters. 


Such a service is now available! 





Announcing 


Here’s what you'll get: 


1. Every month, you will receive copy for 
five new credit department letters that 
you can use as they are or change to fit 
your needs. Included are model collec- 
tion letters (some of which tie in with 
Regulation W), letters to revive inactive 
accounts, credit sales promotion letters, 
adjustment letters, and others styled to 
handle specific credit problems. 


2. Every month, too, you will receive a 





BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 


Conducted by J. GORDON DAKINS, Educational Director 
National Retail Credit Association 


All for $15°° a Year 


Less than five cents a day 


three-page Better Letters Bulletin filled 
with practical, usable suggestions that 
will help you to write better letters—and 
show you how to use letters to build 
goodwill, to bring back old customers, 
and get new ones. 


3. Advisory service. The privilege to 
submit, once each month, one of your 
own letters for unbiased advice and con- 
structive criticism. 








J. GORDON DAKINS, Educational Director 
National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one year, price $15.00. 


Check enclosed [J Mail bill FE 


Name 





Position iacasa ~ 





Firm Name and Address 
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This system relieves manpower 
problem in billing 
department 


Amendment No. 10 to Regulation W, which 
permits retailers to adopt cycle billing even 
though they formerly operated on a differ- 
ent basis, became effective on September 1, 
1943. Exactly one month later, after se- 
curing the approval of the Federal Reserve System, 
Younkers started cycle billing. Instead of sending all 
bills out at the first of the month, the method of billing 
customers’ charge accounts was changed to a cycle bill- 
ing basis of mailing bills at twenty different times 
throughout the month. To date there has been no un- 
favorable customer reaction. 





Charge account customers of Younkers were told 
about the improved billing plan for the first time when 
they received a folder (Figure 1) enclosed with their 
monthly bill shortly after October 1. This folder 
was headed, “Extremely Important Notice to Every 
Charge Customer of Younkers,”’ and explained that “to 
give more complete service and, in compliance with the 
government’s request to utilize manpower and equipment 
to the maximum extent,” Younkers were beginning cycle 
billing of accounts with October bills. 


Folder Describing Billing Dates 


The folder described in detail how the new system 
operated and, by the use of a circular diagram, made it 
an easy matter for each customer to ascertain his own 
monthly billing date. Customers were also informed 
that bills are due within 10 days from the last day of 
the purchasing period; and that if unpaid within 40 days 
from the same date, the account is automatically closed 
against further charges until paid, as provided by Regu- 
lation W. 

Each cycle represents a 30-day period between one 
billing date and the next. However, in order to cover 


the transition period between the date the old billing 
method was discarded (September 30, 1943) and the 


eens 


Important Notice to 
All Charge Customers 
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Cycle Billing - -Y¢ 


time a full 30-day cycle could be allotted to each account, 
it was found necessary to provide each customer with 
an interim bill during October and the first half of 
November, 1943. For example, Mr. James Larson’s 
billing date under the new system is the 15th of each 
month. Accordingly, he received an interim bill shortly 
after October 15 covering items posted to his charge ac- 
count from October 1 to October 15. Similarly, Mr. 
Arthur Howland’s interim bill would cover the period 
from October 1 to November 12. 

Along with Mr. Larson’s interim bill, Younkers sent 
a letter (Figure 2) pointing out that the bill covered 
activity on the account from October 1 through October 
15 and that in the future “you will receive your bill 
shortly after the 15th of each month. It will cover 
the activity of your account from the 16th of one month 
through the 15th of the next month.’”’ Customers whose 
names fall in other sections of the alphabet received 
similar letters explaining the reason for their interim 
bills with a notification of their regular billing date. 

Twenty cycles are used in this installation. Each cycle 
has a different billing date and includes the accounts 
of customers whose names fall within a certain section of 
the alphabet. For instance, customers whose last name 
begins with the letters “A” to “Ber” are grouped in 
cycle 1, with the 2nd as their billing date; while those 
whose last names begin with the letters “Ro” to “Sha” 
are grouped in cycle 15, with the 23rd as their billing 
date. The cycle billing chart is shown in Figure 3. 


The Necessary Equipment 


As accounts in each cycle are posted only once every 
30 days, it was necessary to secure equipment in which 
to house the posting media (saleschecks, credits, and cash 
vouchers) during the 30-day cycle. Younkers found 
that Remington Rand inc., Buffalo, N. Y., had a proven 
Customer History Record-Cycle Billing Procedure and 
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could provide the type of equipment desired, so they 
installed 70 Kardex cabinets to house the accounts for 
their 60,000 charge customers. It took approximately 
four months for the system to be set up and installed, 
with Remington Rand Systems Service Department do- 
ing the work. 

Each cabinet contains 800 Kardex pockets (Figure 4). 
The pockets in these files show each customer’s name, 
address and credit limit on the visible margin. A Graph- 
a-Matic signal indicates the age of the oldest balance of 
the account, and in each pocket is stored unbilled posting 
media for the cycle period. In addition, the Kardex 
pocket contains a master credit card and a customer his- 
tory record transcript ledger card. Authorizing, billing, 
and the early stages of collection follow-up are done 
directly from these Kardex files. 


Store Operates on Pre-Audit System 


Younkers operates on a pre-audit system. Conse- 
quently, all saleschecks, credits and cash vouchers are 
routed first to the auditing department where they are 
sorted alphabetically by ledger controls. Control totals 
are run for each ledger and listed on ledger control 
sheets. Then the saleschecks, credits and cash vouchers 
are attached to the control sheets and sent to the credit 
department. 


The Kardex account-control clerks—there are severi 
of them—take the posting media and ledger control 
sheet for one ledger at a time and place all saleschecks, 
credits and cash receipts in the customer’s Kardex pock- 
ets. There is a definite procedure to this routine. First, 
they make sure that name and address on the posting 
media agrees with the Kardex record. Then they in- 
sert the charge tickets in the left-hand side of the Kardex 
file pocket, putting the most recent ticket at the back of 
any tickets that may have been previously placed in the 
pocket. Credits are inserted in the right-hand side of 
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Lerson, James 1472 Scott Ave,, Des Moines 158 








D. D. BOLEN 


Credit Manager, Younker Brothers 
Des Moines, Iowa 


the pocket with the most recent ones being placed be- 
hind any that have already been filed. The.scash re- 
ceipts are also filed in the right-hand side of the pocket, 
but in front of the credits. Moreover, when a cash pay- 
ment is stuffed in the Kardex pocket, the account-con- 
trol clerk also moves the Graph-a-Matic age-of-balance 
signal so that it will properly reflect the status of the 
account after the payment has been stuffed in the pocket. 

When filing items in the Kardex pockets, should an 
account-control clerk find a charge ticket under $10.00 
which is to be charged to a defaulted account (as indi- 
cated by the Graph-a-Matic age-of-balance signal), she 
checks to make sure that the account is still in default, 
and then stuffs the salescheck in the pocket. At the same 
time, she addresses a default letter to the customer, and 
makes a note on the Kardex history card that the letter 
was sent and the date of mailing. 

Billing is started when all saleschecks, credits and 
cash for the last day of a cycle have been filed in the 
Kardex pockets. Billers post all charges on the cus- 
tomer’s bill with a condensed description of each pur- 
chase, and then show a total of the charges in the right- 
hand column on the customer’s bill. Next, they pick 
up the old balance as shown on the transcript ledger 
card and post cash and credits. 

After posting, the duplicate bill is removed from the 
billing machine and the customer’s copy is separated from 
the carbon copy. Customers’ copies are held until the 
control has been balanced, after which they are given to 
the mailing department. 

As soon as the cycle has been billed, the next month’s 
statements are headed up and the balance owing is 
brought forward. Duplicate copies of the monthly bills are 
bound into ledgers, and the posting media are filed alpha- 
betically in ledger trays. The customer history transcript 
ledger card (which is filed in the Kardex pocket) is not 

(Turn to, ““Younker’s Choice,” page 25.) 
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Christmas Promotion 


The Credit Department of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, Mo., opened a drive to promote early Christmas 
shopping with a message on the statement of account 
sent to charge customers. “May we please say a word 
about Christmas,” the message reads. “We're going to 
do everything we can to make your gift shopping a 
pleasant experience this year. But, as you know, war- 
time manpower problems are great and the Christmas 
rush is certain to put a burden on service. That’s why 
we suggest you begin your gift choosing early. And 
don’t forget your SBF charge account will be an extra 
help for convenient shopping.” A_ postscript stated: 
“There is no better Christmas gift than War Bonds and 
Stamps on sale at our main floor Victory Center.” 


Avoid Holiday Traveling 


The Office of Defense Transportation is requesting 
the cooperation of all employers in observing the follow- 
ing policy to alleviate the extremely heavy holiday de- 
mands: 

1. To refrain from granting vacations or time-off 
to employees, where travel would be involved, during 
the period from December 17 through January 10. 

2. To make special efforts to curtail business travel 
during this period and to avoid, so far as possible without 
impairment of the war effort, the calling of meetings 
involving travel by their executives or by others. 

Full observance of the foregoing requests by private 
employers will afford effective and substantial assistance 
to those charged with the responsibility of meeting 
transportation obligations imposed by the war. 
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much as possible. 


Your payment NOW will enable 
us to conserve manpower and help 
in our efforts to cooperate with the 
Government in conserving tires and 
gasoline. 


Many thanks! 
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A Columnist Reports on the Credit Bureau 


“Getting Around with Ted Ashby,” a daily column 
appearing on the editorial page in the Des Moines 
Tribune, was devoted entirely in the October 26 issue to 
interesting facts about the Credit Reference and Report- 
ing Company of Des Moines. Although the paragraphs 
were written humorously, it gave to the reader some 
enlightening facts about what goes on behind the scenes 
of the credit bureau. There is wide scope in this type 
of educational publicity. Certainly the credit bureau 
greatly benefits through educating customers to the 
bureau’s part in the extension of consumer credit. Con- 
gratulations, Des Moines, this ties in nicely with your 
Credit School and the many other valuable features of 
your year-round educational program. 


Retail Credit Forum Proceedings 


There is still a chance to obtain a copy of the complete 
proceedings of the Retail Credit Forum on wartime 
problems and postwar plans held at St. Louis on June 
15-16. This includes addresses, open forum discussions, 
resolutions and other valuable information. Just a few 
copies are left and the price is $2.50 each. Send your 
order today to the National Retail Credit Association, 
218 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Service Advancements 
M. G. Riley, former Manager of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Credit Bureau of Kansas City, is now a Major 
in the United States Army, stationed at Harrisburg, Pa. 
C. J. Benson, former Assistant Manager of the Re- 
tailers Credit Association, San Francisco, is now a 
Lieutenant-Commander in the United States Navy. 


viele ike aaeaanaatti 
Werth «a Try! 


You’d try anything once? Then try this latest 
in our series of new DeLuxe Stickers. An effec- 
tive aid to collecting those troublesome past-due 
accounts. The message, brief and to the point, 
shows customers how, by paying their accounts 
direct, they can help conserve manpower as well 
as tires and gasoline. Printed in dark green ink 
on lighter green gummed paper, it is an attrac- 
tive Sticker worth trying at once! 


Price, $2.00 a thousand. No. D-6 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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CREDIT REGULATION 


- INSERT - 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 
CHARGE ACCOUNT 
REGULATION MEANS TO YOU! 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| If you are in the habit of paying your 
| charge account in full promptly upon 
receipt of your monthly statement, the 
| new regulation will not affect you. You 
| may continue to enjoy the convenience 
| of buying what you want when you want 
it by simply saying “Charge It.” 

| But—if you let your charge account re- 
| main unpaid after the tenth of the second 
month following the month of purchase, 
then the government regulation will af- 
| fect you—and you will not be permitted 
| to charge or make installment purchases 
| of listed merchandise until satisfactory 
settlement of your account has been ar- 
ranged. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Make it a habit to pay PROMPTLY upon 
receipt of bill so that you may continue to 
enjoy the convenience of your charge account. 


GLARD YOUR CREDIT 


as 
SACRED TRUST 
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@ An educational insert. Can be used 
at any time, with either statements or 
letters. Reassures prompt-pays they 
can still use their accounts, and induces 
payment of frozen accounts. Millions 
have been used with remarkable results. 


@ Printed in dark green ink on light 
green bond paper. Order a supply 
NOW and be convinced. 


Only $2.00 a thousand 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building . St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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“I am particularly appreciative of your new feature ‘Jour- 
neyings of the General Manager.’ Such recordings will have 
far-reaching effects as it conveys information to our members 
about your road activities. As I read the story, I visualized 
myself following in your footsteps, and it brought back to me 
many pleasant memories of my experiences in the territory 
covered. Your field experiences should appear frequently in 
The Crepir Worip.”—C. M. Reed, General Manager, The 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, Denver, Colo. 


=<) 

“We wish to thank you for all the fine articles in 
The CREDIT WORLD during the past year and 
we hope that the Credit Department Letters page 
will be continued. These letters are very helpful.” 
—M. C. Welsh, Manager, Associated Retailers Inc., 
Huron, South Dakota. 


“I am in favor of holding a convention in 1944. We have 
many important questions and policies before us which demand 
a definite answer and decision. Some of these points are dura- 
tion matters and others deal with postwar planning. All de- 
serve and should have the consideration of convention as- 
semblage.”"—T. W. Walters, Vice-President, The Morris Plan 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, Director, National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. c= 

“I wish to compliment you on the excellent 
CREDIT WORLD cover designs.”—Harland C. 
Bush, Manager, Credit Reference & Reporting Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. =<) 

“I believe we should hold a convention in 1944 because we 
must be prepared for the things we are going to have to face 
in the future. They will be numerous and of great importance. 
We must be prepared to carry on the proper structure of 
credit."—E. K. Barnes, Vice-President, First National Bank, 
Spokane, Washington, Past President, National Retail Credit 
Association. c= 

“The wealth of material contained in The CREDIT 
WORLD is of inestimable value to any credit ex- 
ecutive.”"—E. F. Hamilton, Credit Manager, Victor 
Adding Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 

ce 


“I cannot lay down the November Crepir Wortp without 
congratulating you on your new feature, ‘Journeyings of the 
General Manager,’ lest I forget my favorite motto Flowers for 
the Living. I predict it will be the most important feature of 
The Crepir Word in the days to come—already a valuable 
publication for all interested in credit work.”—Carl Wollner, 
President, Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

i 
“We have used the insert ‘What the Government 
Charge Account Regulation Means to You’ in our 
statement mailings with considerable success and like 
it better than any other you are now showing.”— 
R. W. Ensign, Standard Furniture Co., Great Falls, 
Montana. cS 

“In connection with a program to extend membership in our 
credit men’s organization and to recover membership lost dur- 
ing the past year, it would be helpful if, when contacting a 
prospect, we could leave with him a copy of The Crepir Wor -p. 
We have in mind contacting some fifty business houses which 
we think should maintain membership in the Association and we 
would like to secure fifty extra copies for October, November 
and December. These will, we feel, be a very real aid to us 
in securing new members.”—A. S. Billingsley, Secretary, Fort 
Worth Retail Credit Men’s Association, Fort Worth, Texas. 


New Manual on SKIP TRACING 


Every credit department employee and merchant 
should be familiar with skip tracing pro- 


cedure. This course now in the second edi- *200 


tion, teaches you how. Get your copy now. 








Merchants Credit & Collection Bureau + 16100 Ventura Bivd., Encino, Calif. 
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Collection Scoreboard 


October, 1943 


Baltimore, Md.° 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass.° 
Cedar Rapids, la 
Cincinnati, Ohio® 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, la 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, la 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kansas City, Mo 
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©1943 figures not received at press time 


LAST MONTH we regret to say that we were 
forced to eliminate six cities which were regular 
contributors to the Collection Scoreboard for the 
past nine years. It will be realized that this mini- 
mizes to a large degree the extent to which com- 
parisons might be made, defeating the fundamental 
purpose of the Scoreboard. Hence, our reason for 
consistently urging credit executives to cooperate 
with their credit bureau managers in reporting these 
data promptly every month. Don’t wait for your 
bureau manager to write or phone reminding that 
you haven't filled out the questionnaire for the month. 
Get in the habit of mailing the information as soon 


THIRTY-SIX KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 
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as it is available! Then you guarantee a full and 
complete report each month in the Collection Score- 
board. 

We are exceedingly grateful to past contributors 
for their prompt and eager cooperation, and we cer- 
tainly hope that they will soon be in a position to 
report their cities’ collection percentages for their 
individual benefit and that of the membership gener- 
ally. Too, we wish to thank those who are still con- 
tributing these data, and we extend to all the season’s 
greetings with a wish for a victorious New Year. 


Arthur H. Hert. 
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Aggregate industrial output in October remained high but gains were narrowed due to man- 
power difficulties affecting most vital war industries. 
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This barometer appears in the December issue of ‘“Nation’s Business,”’ 





published by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The Map 


The total volume of business transactions, which includes 
sales, production, and financing, remains close to the peak and 
is considerably higher than it was last year. The trend is 
gradually upward each week and business is advancing at 
about the same rate as it was a year ago. 

Nearly all sections of the country are sharing in the im- 
proved conditions and in only a few cities is business lower 
than it was a year ago. The greatest gains over last year 
have been made in the West, the South, and the northern 
half of the Middle West. 

In the New England states, both trade and production 
have been lagging slightly, although business is very active 
in many of the seaport cities. Increased shipments of goods 
and military supplies abroad account for much of this ac- 
tivity. In some of the inland cities, business is a little below 
Jast year while in others it is but slightly higher. 

Along most of the Atlantic coast, business has increased 
at about the same rate as the national average. Industrial 





production and factory employment are tapering off from 
the very high levels which prevailed earlier this year. They 
are expected to hold steady at around the present rate, with 
many shifts among different lines of industry and trade. 

In the agricultural regions of the Middle West, the improve- 
ment has been greatest in the North and Northwest. Dry 
weather has reduced crop yields and prospects for the future 
in the Southwest, but, even with this reduction, conditions 
are above average in some communities. 

Throughout the Pacific Coast states, trade and industry 
have increased more than in other sections. Under the new 
man-power policies, the labor shortages have been less dis- 
turbing, and employment is increasing. Shipbuilding and air- 
craft manufacture are the two industries which have expanded 
most. Crops are smaller than last year, but considerably 
above average and prices are higher. 

Trade and industry in Canada have continued to follow 
about the same trend as in the United States. 
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Standard Application Form 


HE sale of over two hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 7 inches by 94 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $0.75; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.25. All prices include postage. Printed and stocked in Canada. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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“Postwar Credit” 

i (Beginning on page 9)  [iRMHIIIINN 
of merchandise, bonds and investments and other assets 
on the general ledger at the day of eventual reckoning. 

Again during the terrible years of the depression when 
business was going through that long, slow uphill pull 
credit executives and credit bureau managers worked 
together to select sound credit risks when volume was 
sorely needed and customers hard to find. 

On a diminishing amount of credit business during the 
war era, credit. bureaus continue to keep their systems 
in good shape for that time when credit granters will 
again urgently need their services. 

In this broad land of ours, the machinery of credit 
bureaus represents millions of dollars in invested time 
and equipment. Their files represent information which 
could never be replaced were they allowed to be de- 
stroyed or thrown away. Certainly it would be asinine 
to overlook the importance of keeping this invaluable 
asset ready to function when credit granters again wish 
to use it to meet the postwar problem of credit extension. 

Out of the ruins of war a new civilization will arise 
in which mass consumption of merchandise will lift the 
standards of living to heights undreamed of before. This 
mass consumption of merchandise must be based on 
sound use of mass consumer credit extension and with 
the fullest cooperation of the twin partnership of credit 
executives and credit bureau managers, there will be 
no doubt that credit problems of the future will be met 
ind conquered as they have in the past. 


NOTICE 


Regarding Mutilation of Government Card Checks 
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The Treasurer of the United States has requested the 
U.S. Secret Service to solicit the cooperation of members 
of the N. R. C. A., to avoid the practice of folding, 
spindling or otherwise mutilating these checks. The 
kinds of mutilation to avoid and which cause the greatest 
difficulty in the payment of such checks are indicated as 
follows: 

1. Spindling. Merchants, bankers, and business houses, 
to a large extent, handle these checks in the same way 
as paper checks, by filing them temporarily on a spindle. 
The holes made by the spindle have the effect of causing 
the sorting and tabulating machines, which operate on 
the punched holes in the card, to register on the holes 
made by the spindle. 

2. Pinning or Stapling. Some stores frequently pin 
or staple other papers and documents to these card 
checks. The holes made by pins and staples cause the 
same kind of difficulty in the processing operation as is 
caused by spindling. 

3. Folding. The machines used in sorting and tabu- 
lating these checks are finely adjusted to admit a card 
of a certain thickness, and the holes punched in the card 
for processing purposes are also located within accurate 
limitations. The folding of such checks thickens the 
edges and causes the machines to clog. 

The cooperation of all members is requested in order 
to avoid these mutilations. 





Instalment Credit Comes of Age _ (National 
Retail Furniture Association, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, IIl., 85 pages, $1.50)—This book, the first 
exhaustive study of consumer credit made during war- 
time, supplies statistical data and background on the 
effects of instalment credit on the present day economy 
of the nation, and lays a foundation for future postwar 
planning. Dr. Albert Haring, professor of marketing, 
Indiana University, is the author. 


Uh 


The Races of Mankind (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.., 
32 pages, 10 cents)—Science’s answers to the widely- 
held beliefs in racial superiority are summarized in this 
booklet by Dr. Gene Weltfish and Professor Ruth Bene- 
dict of Columbia University. It also tells some of the 
things which are being done in this country to eliminate 
race prejudice and encourage interracial cooperation. 
And it points to the significance of these efforts as part of 
the war effort. 

ay 


An Introduction to Postwar Planning ( Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., free)—This study is designed to put 
before business executives information that will, first, 
assist them in determining the need for postwar plan- 
ning within their own organizations, and second, help 
them to define more accurately the scope of postwar 
planning activities that will best meet the need of their 
own situation. 

LR 


Postwar Employment and the Settlement of 
Terminated War Contracts (Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 15 pages, free)—This first report states that the 
ability of business to provide jobs for homecoming sol- 
diers will depend to an important degree on whether 
adequate machinery is set up now to promptly free funds 
which hundreds of thousands of firms will have tied up 
in war contracts at the close of the war. 


Le 


Know Your Money (Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 32 pages, 10 cents)—-The United 
States Secret Service, under the direction of Frank J. 
Wilson, has published this pamphlet to answer your 
questions on how to know counterfeit money, what to do 
about it, and how to guard against forged government 
checks. It illustrates good and counterfeit money and 
gives nine rules for the cashing of Army or Navy allot- 
ment or allowance checks. Every member of this Asso- 
ciation should obtain several copies of this booklet for 
himself and other members of his credit office per- 
sonnel. 
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L. E. Gillhouse Promoted 


L. E. Gillhouse, Credit Manager of Halbach- 
Schroeder, Quincy, IIl., for many years, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Assistant Manager in charge of 
store operations of the same company. 


Robert L. Akins Leaves Credit Work 


Robert L. Akins, for a number of years Credit Man- 
ager, Arthur A. Everts Co., Dallas, Texas, has been 
transferred to the diamond department with the same 
firm. Clyde Dennis, long connected with the firm as 
Officer Manager, will become Credit Manager. Mr. 
Akins is a director and Past President of the Dallas 
Retail Credit Men’s Association. 


Annual Long Beach Credit Women’s 
Club Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Long Beach Credit Wom- 
en’s Club, Long Beach, Calif., was held October 13. At 
that time the officers and directors for the coming year 
were installed. This Club has an average attendance 
of from 75 to 80 at their regular monthly meetings. 
Once a year they hold a “Bosses Night” and the attend- 
ance reaches 125 to 130. Since 1938, when the Credit 
Association took an active interest in the group, there 
has been a rapid growth in membership. The new 
officers are: President, Frances Stucken, Frances Style 
Shop; Vice-President, Ann Brown, Walker’s; Secretary, 
Lillian Carr, Seaboard Finance; and Treasurer, Con- 
stance Brown, Dobyn’s Footwear. Directors: Peggy 
Connor, Desmond’s; Theodora Hansen, Frances Style 
Shop; Nell Riordan, Barnett’s Bootery; and Madelyn 
Segriest, Long Beach Credit Association. 


In the picture below, standing from right to left are: 
Nell Riordan, Peggy Connor, Constance Brown, Frances 
Stucken, Teddy Hansen, Ann Brown, Lillian Carr, and 
Madelyn Segriest. yy 
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Virginia W. Bland 


We are deeply saddened to announce the death of 
Miss Virginia W. Bland, who so ably reported our Na- 
tional Conventions for many years. Miss Bland, head 
of the Expert Reporting Company of St. Louis, died of 
heart disease on October 31 after an illness of almost a 
year. Always friendly and enthusiastic, she was an out- 
standing personality and her loss will be greatly felt. 
It is indeed difficult to imagine a National Convention 
in the future without her. To her mother, two sisters 
and two brothers we extend our deepest sympathy in 
their great loss. 


Annual Oklahoma City Breakfast 
Cluh Meeting 


The thirteenth annual breakfast and installation of 
officers and directors of the Oklahoma City Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club was held October 24, in the Crystal 
Room of the Hotel Skirvin, Oklahoma City. The 
candle ceremony was used. Each officer lighted her 
candle from the tallest and center candle, symbolizing 
the club in its entirety with all members working to- 
gether for the good of all. Miss Dessie Barlow, a club 
member, sang SCHUBERT’s Ave Maria. The club has 
a special wartime committee this year with Opal Hunt 
Woody as Captain of the Oklahoma City Breakfast Club 
team of the National War Chest Fund drive. Officers 
installed were: President, Josephine Purdin; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Beulah Branson; Secretary, Bernice Cross; Treas- 
urer, Leola Hoback; and Editor, Volga Berrong. Di- 
rectors: Bea Honeycutt, Elma Jo Ingram, Opal Hunt 
Woody, and Volga Berrong. 

In the picture below, from left to right, are: Virginia 
Webster, Past President; Bernice Cross, Volga Berrong, 
Bea Honeycutt, Josephine Purdin, Beulah Branson; 
Leah Neal, Past President; Leola Hoback, and Elma 
Jo Ingram (seated), Past Treasurer. 
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“Younker’s Choice” 


iim! (Beginning on page 17) 





posted by machine, but is handposted as a separate 
operation. 

The accounts receivable control is posted daily from 
the ledger control sheets as the account-control clerks 
complete filing the posting media in the Kardex files. 
The Accounts Receivable Manager also keeps a running 
record of charges, credits and payments placed in the 
Kardex file together with the amount of such items re- 
moved from the file at the time of each posting. Thus 
it is always possible to tell exactly the amount of debits 
and credits housed in the Kardex files. 


All authorizing is done by reference to the Kardex 
files. If the account is clear as indicated by the age-of- 
balance signal, charge purchases are approved unless the 
account is over its credit limit. If an account is sig- 
naled to indicate that it is frozen in accordance with 
Regulation W, the Kardex file is checked to make sure 
that the account is actually in default before any charges 
are refused. 


The Kardex files are also used in the early stages of 
the collection routine. After the cash that was received 
on the 40th day after each cycle billing date has been 
stuffed, the account-control clerks review the Kardex 
slide signals and send collection notice No. 1 to accounts 
that are in default as indicated by the position of the 
Graph-a-Matic signals. When the accounts are 70 days 
old, the account-control clerks send collection notice 
No. 2 and, at the same time, a collection card is made 
up and given to the Divisional Credit Manager for fur- 
ther follow-up. At this time, too, a special collection 
signal is placed on the customer’s Kardex file. 


The date and number of all notices appear on the 
Kardex file together with any information of value in 
connection with collections. This information is trans- 
ferred to the collection card at the time it is made up. 


The account-control clerks also review all accounts 
that have a collection signal before the end of each 
cycle, and on those that are 60 days or more past due, 
an interest charge slip is prepared. Five cents is charged 
on accounts which owe from $1.00 to $10.00, while a 
charge of one-half of 1 per cent is placed on all accounts 
that owe more than $10.00. 
















What Is the Most Important Retail 
Credit Problem for 1944? 


Here, again, is the annual question! The 
responses to this question, each year, have 
come to be regarded as a yearly symposium of 
credit opinion of the North American Con- 
tinent. 

So that we may publish as many answers 
as possible, may we request that you please 
make your answer brief (not over 50 words) 
and to the point. And mail it to the National 
Office BEFORE DECEMBER 18, if possible. 
Thank you! 













<>BAROMETER 


- OF RETAIL 


BUSINESS 


Sales and Collection Trends 


' 


Compiled by Research Division, National 
Retail Credit Association 


ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


October, 1943 vs. October, 1942 
CS REDIT SALES decreased 1.1 per cent during 


October; total sales increased 17.1 per cent; and 

collections increased 5.2 per cent, in the United 
States and Canada, as compared with October, 1942. 
Early Christmas shopping resulted in an improvement in 
credit sales; however, store owners believe that both 
credit and total sales would have been much greater if 
more merchandise were available. 


Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 


SEBASRARABREBABASERBEEBE EES 


Highlights for October 


41 Cities reporting. 
Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
34 Cities reported increases. 


5.2% Was the average increase for all cities. 
40.0% Was the greatest increase (Aberdeen, 
S. D.). 
7 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Whittier, 


Calif., and Wheeling, W. Va.). 


CREDIT SALES 
30 Cities reported decreases. 


1.1% Was the average decrease for all cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Aberdeen, 


S. D.). 
11 Cities reported increases. 
Was the greatest increase (Joplin, Mo.). 


TOTAL SALES 
39 Cities reported increases. 
Was the average increase for all cities. 
Was the greatest increase (Tyler, Texas). 
1 City reported no change (Cheyenne, Wyo.). 
1 City reported a decrease (4.0%,) (Prov- 
idence, R. I.). 
CLLRARARARARRRAARAARRRRRRRRS’ 
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Opening the Account 


No matter how small the amount involved 
nor how short the time before payment is 


promised, the opening of a new account is 
a business transaction and should be handled 
There should be at 
least a brief interview, handled in a courteous manner 
by the credit manager or one of his assistants, using 
preferably some form of application blank which the 
customer is asked to sign. (The National Retail Credit 
Association has a standard form NAI for this purpose 
available to its members. 





in a businesslike way. 


It is shown on page 22 of 
this issue of The Crepir Wor -p. ) 

Such an interview will give the customer the correct 
impression that the store is glad to open an account 
but at the same time is careful to safeguard its interests. 
This impression is an absolute necessity if you are to 
avoid difficulty with the customer who is looking for a 
chance to delay payment of his account. Such business- 
like handling of the opening of accounts will also impress 
customers favorably with the general policies of your 
firm. 

The Credit Office Interview 

The Credit Office itself is the best place to conduct 
the credit interview. If, in addition, arrangements 
are provided to insure privacy during the interview, 
the customer will feel more at ease and less reluctant 
to answer the questions that must be asked. 

Because “‘first impressions are lasting,” it is important 
that you exert every effort to make the credit interview 
a pleasant experience for the applicant. Placing the 
customer at ease is the first essential and this can be 
done in no better way than through a brief conversation 
on a subject in which he is interested. This might be 
the goods he has purchased, the locality in which he 
resides, someone with a similar name, or anything in 
regard to which you can get him to express an opinion. 
The interview will progress much more smoothly if the 
reserve, natural to a large percentage of applicants, can 
be broken. 
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This Christmas Give 





Obtaining information in a conversational way is 
much more satisfactory than through direct questions 
and answers, and is also far more productive of results. 
A good plan is to address the customer by name, and 
to mention your own name, too, several times during 
the interview. This helps to put the visit on a more 
personal and friendly basis. 

The taking of a complete credit application, always 
important, is doubly so these days. Unless care is 
exercised, many credit granters are going to find an 
excessive number of skip accounts on their books when 
the war is over and defense plant workers start hunting 
new jobs. The resulting collection problem, unless 
guarded against, could be heavy. 


Necessity of Getting the Facts 

The more facts you can get about your prospective 
customer, the safer you will be. Especially valuable 
is information concerning past and present addresses, 
past and present employment, and draft status. It is 
also important to obtain the names and addresses of 
parents, relatives or friends. They may prove valuable 
later for tracing purposes. 

With the increase in government jobs, the verification 
of positions of government employees who have applied 
for credit has become a new problem. In such cases, 
credit bureau managers recommend that you obtain the 
address of the particular office in which the applicant 
works, as well as the department of the government 
by which he is employed. In this way, he may be located 
more easily, and the credit bureau will be able to com- 
plete its report more quickly. 

To protect your firm, and also provide the credit 
bureau with sufficient data on which to develop a com- 
plete and speedy report, every credit application should 
contain the following essential information: 

1. Given name, middle name or initial, and correct 
spelling of the applicant’s last name. Ask him (or her) 
to spell it for you. This provides positive identification. 
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2. Full name of wife (or husband) and number in 
family. 

3. Present address, and if resided there for less 
than two years, the last previous address. If new- 
comers, find out where they came from. 

4. Whether owns home, boards, or rents. 

5. Name of employer. If more than one position held 
in the past three years, get the name of former em- 
ployers covering that period of time. 

6. Position held, and, if possible, the department in 
which the applicant is employed (or was employed). 
If in war work, obtain badge number. 

7. Draft classification. This is very important. 

8. Names and addresses of trade references, both 
charge and instalment. 

9. Personal references. Try 
to get the name and address 
of at least one friend and one 
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Next Month 


itself, will provide much of the necessary material, but 
the usual practice is to secure, in addition, further in- 
formation from sources other than the applicant himself. 

The source most generally used today is the credit 
bureau. The credit bureau can provide various types 
of credit reports which will enable you to obtain a 
fairly complete picture of the customer’s ability and 
willingness to pay. These reports not only identify the 
applicant and check the information he has given, but 
also provide in detail many additional facts which will 
aid you to analyze the credit risk. They provide trade 
clearances showing how the applicant pays his bills and 
the extent of his indebtedness to other merchants; they 
disclose any court records against his name; and they 
indicate what the bank, per- 
sonal, and business references 
have to say about your pro- 
spective customer. 





relative. Ordinarily, personal 
reterences are of little value, 
but every personal reference 
taken now is a new lead for 
tracing if, or when, the cus- 
tomer skips. 

10. Bank references, and 
whether checking or savings 
accounts. This information 
helps determine thrift habits, 
identifies checks, and may help 
later if it becomes necessary to 
enforce payment. Always get the exact name in which 
the bank account is carried. 

11. Credit limit. 
the account. 

12. Signature. This makes a businesslike transaction 
out of the opening of an account. It can also be used 
to compare check signatures or to prove the validity of 
a purchase. 

An indication of the credit terms should also appear on 
the application form and a statement should be printed 
just above the applicant’s signature somewhat as follows: 
“I hereby acknowledge that the above statements are 
true, and agree to pay my account in full by the tenth 
of each month, or as otherwise expressly agreed.” 

The credit interview is not only of value in securing 
the information required by the credit application and 
in selling the customer on the store, but it provides 
an opportunity to educate customers in the proper use 
of credit. Not only should your credit terms be ex- 
plained in detail, but, if possible, some time should be 
taken to show the customer why it is important for 
him to pay his accounts promptly. 

Explain how the expense of doing business is increased 
when bills are not paid as agreed, and appeal to his 
self-interest by showing him what careful use of his 
credit will mean to him. Mention the credit bureau, 
and show him how a record for paying bills promptly 
will enable him to get credit whenever and wherever 
he wants it. 

To determine whether the credit application should 
be accepted or rejected, it is necessary to obtain sufficient 
evidence, an examination of which will either prove 
or disprove the existence of willingness and ability to 
pay on the part of the applicant. The credit application, 
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The information appearing 
on the credit application and 
the credit report should be 
analyzed. By carefully weigh- 
ing the value of each item, you 
will then be able to arrive at a 
decision, and either accept or 
decline the application. 

If you decide to accept the 
application, the customer should 
be notified by mail. This 
notification may take the form 
of a personal letter, a form letter, or a printed card. 


The letter should be friendly in tone, should welcome 
the customer as a new charge patron, and should be 
worded so as to secure good will for the store. In addi- 
tion, many firms follow the practice of mentioning their 
credit terms as an aid to prompt collections. 

Where the application has to be declined, many firms 
inform the applicant by mail. Such a letter may 
definitely decline the account, or it may refer the appli- 
cant to the credit bureau in order that the bureau man- 
ager may explain the reason for the rejection and outline 
the advantages of the sound use of credit. 

Other firms, however, prefer to decline the application 
orally, and write or telephone the applicant to call 
at the Credit Office where he is informed of the de- 
cision. If you follow this practice, you should decline 
the application as tactfully as possible when the applicant 
visits your credit office. 


The advantage of declining a credit application in a 
personal interview is the opportunity offered to educate 
the applicant in the proper use of the credit privilege 
and the correct procedure to follow in re-establishing 
his credit standing. 
the applicant’s cash business for your store. 


It also gives you a chance to retain 


Occasions sometimes arise where the declined applicant 
insists on detailed information as to the reason his 
application has been rejected. Here care must be 
taken not to divulge the confidential information ob- 
tained from the credit bureau. The best course to take 
is to suggest to the applicant that he visit the credit 
bureau should he feel there is a mistake in identity or 
that the bureau records are not up-to-date. 
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@ Business Executive... 


(Beginning on page 4) & 








thoughts to dwell too much on these difficulties builds a 
false perspective in which he attaches too much impor- 
tance to circumstances, and often unwittingly develops 
a tendency to “alibi,” all making for the opposite of 
self-reliance. 

The successful executive is he who exerts his imagina- 
tion and utilizes his energies to achieve an end, no matter 
what limitations confront him. He does not ignore 
obstacles; but, having taken a good look at them, he 
reaches down into himself for the idea by which he can 
lead his organization through them successfully. 


Human Factors in Leadership 


The real business leader keeps largely in the back- 
ground. He is always willing to let someone else have 
a large share of the glory, of the credit—possibly more 
than is actually due. He knows that this is the best 
method of building up loyalty and the esprit de corps 
so essential to successful teamwork. He sets an objective 
and measures the degree of his own success or failure 
by the accomplishments of his whole group, rather than 
by the pleasure given his own vanity from being at the 
head of the parade, receiving the plaudits of the on- 
lookers. 

To obtain maximum cooperation from his teammates, 
the executive should be receptive to all information 
offered him. He should not say that he knew it before, 
or meet the suggestion with satire. Tactfulness will 
invite information that can be used to advantage for his 
own benefit and for that of the organization. 

This particular objective involves a certain measure of 
control over the executive’s conversation. While he 
should listen readily, he should never gossip. If con- 
versation should take that course, he will try to turn it 
back to business. Similarly, he will neither criticize 
other executives nor encourage others to criticize an 
executive whom he may not like. He should try to 
make it a definite rule never to say anything uncompli- 
mentary about another person until he has first said it 
directly to that person. This he can do by forming the 
habit of saying to himself, “I won’t say that mean thing 
about him to someone else until I have said it to him.” 
One cannot overestimate the value of such a practice in 
making and holding friends. 

The real executive seldom uses fear as an incentive 
to make others work diligently. While it is true that 
one of the most important things in a person’s life is 
his job, records show that the most capable men and 
women have been successful in their fields, whether 
business or professional, not because they were afraid 
of losing their jobs, but because of a determination to 
accomplish a certain purpose, to reach a certain goal. A 
determination of this kind is most often inspired by the 


teaching or example of an understanding, enthusiastic 
leader. 


Develop Formulas for Your Problems 


Returning to the discussion of how to get things done, 
I should like to emphasize that the business executive 
will find his progress greatly aided by the deliberate and 
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thoughtful development of formulas to meet the problems 
that will arise in his work. The regular use of formulas 
is one of the best safeguards against the making of hasty 
decisions influenced unduly by the emotional reactions 
of the moment. By a formula I mean a brief, graphic 
statement of what experience has taught us to be the 
shortest and most effective way of accomplishing a desired 
end. Such formulas aid the power of analysis and can 
be prepared for almost any type of problem. 

The list of attributes of a successful executive previ- 
ously mentioned in this article is really a formula, in the 
form of an executive rating scale. It is, in the first place, 
a carefully prepared statement of what practical experi- 
ence has taught me to be the shortest and simplest method 
of solving one of the most complex problems—that of 
judging with reasonable accuracy the degree of success 
a person may be expected to achieve in an executive posi- 
tion. In the second place, the use of this rating scale, or 
a similar one, enables the executive to save time. It 
makes him more systematic and thorough in his efforts 
toward self-improvement, as well as in the difficult duty 
of selecting and training young men and women to fill 
executive positions. 

One of the great advantages of a formula comes from 
the way in which it is developed. It is the result of the 
application of reflective judgment to a given problem, 
made at a time when calm and unhurried consideration 
of all the factors is possible. A formula is usually pre- 
pared when there is no immediate need for a decision 
and when there is no outside influence which would 
introduce extraneous factors. 


Another Example of a Formula 
During the years in which I was active with the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation, many stores have 
been offered for sale to the corporation, and long ago 
I realized that the important points to be considered in 
deciding the value’ of a retail business could be sum- 
marized in the form of a convenient formula. The one 
that I worked out may be stated about as follows: 


1. Location: Is the store building so located that 
it is easily accessible to the people to be served, 
and is the cost (rent, depreciation and upkeep) 
in line with the probable sales volume? 

2. Organization: Is the human organization loyal, 
industrious, cooperative? If not, the building 
up of such an organization is a long, hard 
process, and the lack of it takes away definitely 
from the worth of the business. 

3. Adequate Capital: Does the business bring with 
it sufficient capital to carry the investments in 
building, fixtures, merchandise, accounts receiv- 
able? If not, and other conditions are good, 
can the necessary capital be obtained on a 
sound basis? 

By this formula, the complex problem of measuring the 

desirability of a store is broken into three comparatively 

simple problems, and the solution made much easier. 
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A More General Type of Formula 


There is need, occasionally, for another type of for- 
mula, not designed for so specific a problem as either 
the selection and training of executive material or de- 
termining the value of a store. This formula is one of 
extremely wide application. It has proved of great value 
in many fields of business. Any executive with a wide 
variety of problems to solve will find an accurate analysis 
and solution greatly simplified if he will think his 
problem through in the following order: 


1. Human desires: Do the people to whom I wish 
to appeal really want this product or this 
service? Does it fill a real need? If the 
answer to these questions is “No,” then no 
further time need be wasted in considering 
the project. 

2. Human efforts: What will be the price in human 
effort, in physical, mental and moral force 
required of myself and my associates, to ac- 
complish the purpose? Is the price too great to 
pay for the probable benefit to be derived? If 
not, is this human effort organized and trained 
so that the project can be carried through 
successfully now, or must time be allowed for 
this before we can start? 

3. Material things: Is the probable benefit worth 
the expenditure of material things, such as 
investments, capital goods, fixtures, lands and 
buildings, necessary for its accomplishment ? 

4+. Time: Assuming that all of these criteria have 
been applied and indicate that the project is 
worthy of trial, the important question of 
“when” must be settled. A basic factor in all 
research and thought, and in every decision, 
is that of timeliness. Time is the essence of 


life. 
Analyzing the Factor of Time 


The decision as to the most opportune time to start 
or to complete any undertaking is one of the most im- 
portant, and by no means the simplest, of an executive’s 
problems. Like all other complex problems, however, it 
is easier to solve if attacked systematically. 

We are all familiar with the accepted division of time 
into three phases: the past, the present, and the future. 
In the past lies not only one’s own experience but that 
of contemporaries, and the experience of generations 
that have gone before. Here is the record of achieve- 
ments to imitate and failures to avoid. The present is 
the time for action. It partakes of both the past and the 
future. Men are not only constantly putting into play 
plans previously made, meeting and adjusting themselves 
to the unexpected, but are using foresight and judgment 
in planning for the weeks ahead. To explore the future, 
and to evaluate its possibilities and probabilities, men 
must use the great mental and emotional attributes of 
judgment, forethought, imagination and vision. Here 
it is that the spiritual qualities of hope and faith exert 
their influence, inspiring one to put forth efforts coura- 
geously. 

The future is a matter of great concern to the execu- 
tive. For it he makes all of his plans. When that future 
becomes the present, if he is to succeed, he must meet the 


promises that grow out of those plans. An intelligent 
study of the past will give the executive examples of just 
how people have responded before under similar condi- 
tions. Added to this, there should be a study of all 
available current information in an attempt to discern 
the true signs of the times—the direction, the intensity, 
and the velocity of the ever-changing currents of popular 
desire. With this preparation, reasonable accuracy in 
forecasting the future can generally be accomplished. It 
is encouraging to remember that accurate forecasts are 
usually the result of systematic thinking, careful applica- 
tion of tried and proven formulas, and a refusal to be 
swept along by emotion or hysteria, rather than the 
product of some “super-mind.” 


Reducing Problems to Terms of Time 


Most transactions in business can be reduced to terms 
of time, in the last analysis, and it is often helpful to 
translate them into such terms. Let us take, for exam- 
ple, the matters involved in finance and banking. Bank- 
ing is not as mysterious or complicated as many people 
think. It is merely the buying and selling of promises. 
The banker’s task is to judge accurately the ability of 
those who borrow to meet their promises at the time 
planned, so that he in turn may be in a position to meet 
his obligations as they mature. 

In order to judge accurately the ability of those who 
borrow to keep their promises, the banker must analyze 
and interpret correctly those things that are behind the 
promises—the long-range trends of the market, the 
probabilities in production and consumption of commodi- 
ties, and so on. These things are the foundation on 
which rests the borrower’s ability to keep his promises to 
pay in dollars, and the foundation must be sound or the 
promise is no good. 

The financing of a business (or, for that matter, one’s 
personal budget) is largely a decision as to time: the 
rate of flow of funds into and out of the business; the 
timing of obligations properly so that the ability to meet 
the obligation will be present at the time the obligation 
comes due; the maintaining in normal times of a greater 
rate of flow in than out so that there will be a reserve 
for the time when temporarily the outward flow must 
be greater than the flow inward. All of these are ques- 
tions of time. Reducing them to these terms shows their 
real nature and simplifies the problem for the executive’s 
analysis. 


The Executive’s Knowledge Must Be Broad 


To analyze business problems, to understand the 
human and material factors involved in every business 
enterprise, the executive must have as broad a knowledge 
as it is possible for him to acquire. For any large meas- 
ure of success, and for the fullest enjoyment of life, a 
man must have a broader knowledge than merely 2 
thorough understanding of the principles and techniques 
of his own business or profession. He needs to develop 
his mind by studying subjects outside these narrow con- 
fines. From a knowledge of his own specialty, he should 
branch out to study the entire field in which his specialty 
lies—all of production, all of transportation, all of 
finance, all of distribution. Then, for the person who 
likes to read for growth as a businessman as well as a 
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social being, there are the great fields of history, law, 
science, literature and philosophy to be explored. These 
all deal with human problems and tend to develop social 
understanding, which is most useful in the work of an 
executive. 

To do all of this reading seems like a large order, 
almost too big to fill; but it is surprising how much can 
be accomplished if a definite program is adopted and 
followed methodically. Just half an hour a day will 
permit one to read many good books, slowly and de- 
liberately, thinking and making decisions as one pro- 
Such reading will broaden the outlook of any 
business executive and open to him a new world. For 
the time being he forgets his business problems, and 
returns to them later with a fresher viewpoint and a 
clearer mind. 


gresses. 


Putting Your Knowledge to Work 


The principles outlined in this lecture are not new; 
they have been talked and written about many times 
through the years. It would seem, then, with rewards so 
great and the proper course to follow so well charted, 
that there should be many more successful executives than 
there are. But as the old philosopher, Epictetus, said 
many centuries ago: “In theory there is nothing to 
hinder our following what we are taught; but in life 
there are many things to draw us aside.” 
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* * Economists and business leaders have 
been unanimous in their forecasts of the large 
potential markets that will follow our Victory 
over the enemy. Replacing only the depleted 
stocks of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers will require many months of time and 
effort. 


* * The real depletion, however, has been 
with the consumer. The unsatisfied demands 
for new automobiles, radios, refrigerators, and 
washing machines (just to mention a few) 
will create a nation of insistent buyers. 


* * While war bonds are being purchased 
liberally now, most of them probably will be 
held until maturity or converted only for down 





PREDICTION: After Victory, an Era of Credit 


It is not what a man knows about leadership that 
makes him a successful leader, but what he does with his 
knowledge and how well he puts it into daily practice. 
If you would achieve success as an executive, you must 
first plan your own self-development, and then be 
systematic, persistent, thorough, and relentless in your 
supervision of yourself. Try today to beat the records 
of yesterday, and tonight plan tomorrow’s work so that 
you can beat the records of today. Strive constantly to 
develop the faculty of reflective judgment and, through 
analyzing and reflecting upon the events which have 
passed, build for yourself formulas to aid in the quick 
and accurate solution of your daily problems. You will 
remember, of course, that plans and formulas are made 
to guide, not to govern, and that they must be corrected 
and improved from time to time as new truths or uncon- 
sidered facts are revealed by practical experience. 

Finally, one who assumes the responsibility of leading 
others should take pride in that responsibility, but it 
must not be false pride or vanity. If he has recently 
been promoted, he should be proud of that fact and try 
to meet the responsibility, but, above all, he must learn 
to control himself before he can expect to control 


others. Mistakes should be acknowledged and corrected 
quickly. No one can be right every time. The good 


leader will have the courage to admit frankly an error 
and to change a policy, giving the reason for the change, 
if need be, but never making excuses. 





payments. Consumer credit and lots of it 
must be used for the purchase of merchandise 
not now available. 


* * A credit bureau constantly adding in- 
formation to its files today will have the nec- 
essary information immediately available for 
your guidance when Victory comes. 


* * Report regularly to the Bureau the pay- 
ing habits of your customers. . Don’t fail to 
report derogatory information immediately. 
Take advantage of every service offered by 
your local bureau. Your use of its facilities 
to the fullest extent now, will assure its sound 
operation through and after the war for your 
protection. 
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leading few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. Over 
banod 100,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT AssocIATION 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 


NAME OF FIRM 





MONTH OF 19. 











Present REMARKS 
Name and Address Current over over over over over 
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Ji. IS UNFORTUNATE that in many parts of this war-devastated 
world today, many of the ideals for which Christmas stands have been 
ruthlessly destroyed or forgotten. But here in America, despite tragedies 
about our homes, or sorrow in our hearts, there will always be a Christmas— 
for here, Christmas is truly representative of the American way of living! 


It is not the ornamentations that grace our homes during the 
Yuletide season; it is not the turkey with all its trimmings upon which 
we shall feast; nor is it the carolers at our doorsteps. These, in them- 
selves, do not make Christmas, they are but part of a tradition that 
envelops Christmas with a distinctive atmosphere—for only the 
Christmas spirit can symbolize Christmas . . . the inherent desire to 
make other people happy. 


In some folks, Christmas lasts all year, as manifested by their many 
kindnesses, their generous deeds, their willingness to be helpful to their 
fellow-men. In others, something seems to creep into their souls at Christ- 
mas time, an intangible, undefinable something that tugs at their heart- 
strings and casts a spell that influences their attitude toward life. 


It is this Christmas spirit, however named, that makes for better 
living. It exemplifies the American way—the four freedoms: Free- 
dom of Religion, Freedom of Speech, Freedom from Want, Freedom 
from Fear; a beacon light for those oppressed peoples of the world. 


When the happy day is past and we put away all the bright symbols of 
Christmas, let us not put away the Spirit of Christmas. This spirit of shar- 
ing and making others happy is just as right on the Fourth of July as it is 
now. In fact, it IS the Fourth of July—it is the American way. We can 
think of no greater gift for all the troubled peoples of the earth than 
American happiness every day of the New Year. 


To every member of the National Retail Credit Assoctation, my 
best wishes for a happy Christmas and a Victorious New Year. 
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